Four Lights 


“Then he showed four lights when he wished 
them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 


Prem ‘‘ First Voyage "Round the World by Magellen.” 
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ations, you who were not privileged to attend the Annual 
Meeting in Philadelphia, May. 7-10, ought to have the 
filling as well as the cake in a personal report covering 
each minute of our busy, happy and well-spent days. 
Lacking that, here is a sort of humming bird’s view —a 
dip and a sip, here and there. 

Honoring Miss Emily Balch at luncheon on Thurs- 
day, we listened to an impressive roster of greetings from 
friends far and near, by letter, by cable and in person. 
They spoke not about Miss Balch, whose modesty 
cringed at that, but about her world wide integests, which 
brought us to the W.I.L and back to Miss Balch again, 
for as Mrs. Hull said, “Miss Balch IS the W.LL.” You 
will be happy to know that Helene Stoecker, for whose 
safety we were all concerned for many months, was 


present and spoke inspiringly. A late and unexpected ~ 


arrival at the speakers’ table was Mr. Oswald Garrison 
Villard, who made brief extemporaneous remarks full of 


long friendship and affection for his co-worker in many’ 


causes. And after Miss Balch and the W.I-L. had been ~ pointed -new directions for our thinking, as plans for a 


congratulated on their convictions and pioneering spirit 
and had received encouragement to go on with the 


’ “unfinished business of democracy”, our guest of honor ~ 
demanded the last word, and proceeded to outline the 


international administration of our common interests 
with a-clarity and vision that did complete justice to the 
words of all the previous speakers (see p. 4). At this 
gala occasion, a birthday gift of about $1100 was pre- 
sented to Miss Balch, who thereupon put it in the W.L.L. 
treasury. The generosity was immediate, and we saw 
another instance of the evanescence of paper profits! 

As the official business opened, our President, Dor- 
othy Robinson, reminded us that for twenty-five -years 
we have expanded, but that now our job is to cohere. 
Keen analyses of the present situation and of our part 
in it came in the reports of Dorothy Detzer and Mildred 


Olmsted. Listening to these three, we gained a sense of = 


the strength of our united work for peace. One member 


_ whispered, “They never let us down, do they?” 


The Finance Chairman admitted she had sandwiched 
the discussion of finances between two speakers we 


POLICIES AND PROGRAM NUMBER 


| | YOU SHOULD HAVE BEEN THERE 
In addition to the one, two, and three of our deliber- . 


wouldn’t possibly want to miss. We begin a new year, 
Dr. Bussey said, with a debt far smaller than in many 
years, but this is not too great cause for rejoicing, for 
expenses have been reduced at almost “suicidal sacrifice”. 
Pledges of $1500 made at the Annual Banquet will per- 
haps add a silver lining to our dark cloud of economy. 


At the close of the Inter-American evening at the 


Friends’ Meeting House, Gertrude Baer spoke of our last 


meeting in this historic hall, when twenty years ago, a 
packed auditorium heard three women speak, one French, 
one German, and one English — representing a reunited 


_world. Now that unity is broken, but Miss Baer in a 


few poignant words directed our thoughts not only back- 


- ward to those beloved leaders of the past but forward to 
_ a brighter future, reminding us that twenty years is only 


the fraction of a second in the history of mankind, that 
inevitably reunion of the nations will come again, and 


- that ours is the privilege of working together towards 
_ that realization. 


evening, a distinguished trio 


free but organized world were discussed. Determined 


“ not to follow “the safest mountain paths — trod by mules 


and asses” ala Dorothy Detzer’s warning that night, 
we sent next day a resolution of sympathy and hope to 
the Indian National Congress on its decision to follow 


‘the method of non-violence. After hearing Krishnalal 


Shridharani, we felt that we understood why, as he put 
it, the Indians had said “Good-Bye, Mr. Cripps”. And 
we were encouraged when Felix Morley suggested that 
planning a world government might not be any more 
intricate than governing New York City. He outlined 


what he considered the minimum requirements for it. 


Symbolically, the Virginia Branch, in this last year, 
has planted a peace tree with sod from 32 nations. It 
will take more than one year to plant all the peace seeds 
we gathered at Philadelphia. So, reluctantly, we parted, 
some 175 of us from north, south, east, west and far 
west, for three or four came all the way from California. 
It was good to be together. 

‘ ALICE M. WOODRUFF, Michigan. 
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‘cessation of hostili 


PROGRAM 
International 


1, PEACE SETTLEMENT. The Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom urges the United States Govern- 
ment to be alert and active in seeking every possible opening for 
an eafly peace based on economic justice and civil rights for all. 
We still hold that a peace settlement based on revenge or future 
domination of the German people would be to repeat once more 
the fatal mistakes of the last war, and only sow again the seeds 
for future wars. 

2. WORLD GOVERNMENT. We urge the United States 
Government to continue its work of exploring plans for meeting 
the international issues of the post-war period. As progress in 


this direction we call upon the government to set up a joint 


3. ARMISTICE PERIOD. It is obvious that upon the 
ties, emergency problems such as starvation, 
epidemics, migtation, demobilization, etc., will have to be solved. 
We therefore urge our members to study and be prepared to act 


this purpose, and using 


‘States 


‘the nesd of making 


propose to abandon imperialistic 
. tere, we are convinced that only as the United Nations are 


4 WESTERN HEMISPHERE. () We ask the United 
Government announced 


t act im accord with its own 

accepting immediately the arbi- 
ard in the Chamizal case. (b) We ask the State Depart- 
ment to examine every pr for economic or political co- 
operation with Latin American countries with the purpose of 
avoiding any action which would lead to the extension of 

American imperialism or economic nationalism. 
5. FOOD. We call upon the United States Government 
to take immediate steps for the relief of the peoples of 


. Europe with adequate safeguards to insure that food and supplies 


get. to those for whom it is intended. 
6. REFUGEES. We urge the government immediately to 


_ make plans for the rescue of thousands of political and racial 


Resolutions 
1’ ON IMPLEMENTING THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 


To the President ofthe United States: 
The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 
meeting in annual conyention in Philadelphia, May 7-10, 1942, 
to lay before you its deep concern regarding the ‘failure 


desires 
of the United Nations so far to pe prom the Atlantic Charter 
viction 


now Sighting and dying in every part of the world to make clear 


country. 
e need of making it clear that the United Nations 
policies. Further- 


give concrete evidence of their good faith in applying 
é principles laid down in the Atlantic Charter to their own 
subject peoples as well'as to their own national minorities, and 


only when they declare a of peace aims which can 


11. ON THE ORIENTAL EXCLUSION ACT 
To The President of the Senate and The Speaker of the House: 

The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 
meeting in annual convention in Philadelphia, May 7 to 10, 1942, 
desires once more to protest against the continuance of the 
Oriental Exclusion Act as a part of American law, and r 
fully petitions the Congress of the United States to initiate 
measures to abolish this act. 

We make this appeal on three grounds: first, because we 
believe that American laws should be free from the ugly, fascist 
taint of racism implicit in the Exclusion Act; second, because this 
law applies to the Chinese and Indian peoples as well as the 
Japanese, to whom in a war situation its abrogation could not. be 
applicable; and third, because we are convinced that the psycho- 
logical effect of the Exclusion Act was perhaps the single, most 


‘important factor in creating and maintaining anti-American 


sentiment in Japan._ 


a 


POLICIES AND PROGRAM PASSED 
WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Women’s International League for P. and 
Philadelphia, May 7-10, 1942, in the midst of socialichaos 
the ideals of peace, freedom and justice. Throughout it 


relationship between these ideals and to find means for t 
a call not to despair but to clear thinking, careful study 


Peace 
The peace for which we work is much more thana 
the dominance of force. It is a positive principle im hume 
is free cooperation for the common good. 
Freedom 


LAbestpei-the-human spirit is a basic value, Wh 
__control in the common interest, 
fering options free democratic processes]. Con 

all imperialtems, all suppressions of civil li ‘ga a 


or opinion. 


a Justice 
Peace and freedom are insufficient without, justic 
is a demonstration of the deep seated injustices iat our 
answer to the threat of totalitarianism is the develppmer 
dynamic forces of scientific discovery and economic) chang 
bers of the human family. It is to the difficult task of fur 
tional League for Peace and Freedom directs itsyeffor 


| 
POLPG@TE 


The Women’s International League for Peace and 


Freedom accepts the unity of mankind not as an ideal to |) orde 
be achieved but as a fact from which to proceed. -} post 
may 
The fact of human unity requires that all gal be 
free to develop and to make their contribution to civiliza- gove 
tion. It excludes domination of any by any through war prob 
or rule by force.. At the same time it excludes the justi- 
fication of any nation or continent living unto itself alone. ini 
The age of nationalism and autocracy should give way to part 
the new era of world interdependence. 4 inclt 
We hold that this war proves that policies which wb 
deny the fact of human unity are unrealistic and therefore ah? 
_lead only to universal disaster. This leads us to reaffirm P 
our unshaken conviction that war must be totally elim- 
inated, and our determination to work indefatigably to are | 
that end. and 
‘In line with this fundamental principle, we propose this 
to work: to wu 
vidu 
1. For a termination of this war at the earliest dens 
_ possible moment. We propose further to work for a | | 
world settlement to be negotiated by the representatives dis de 
of all peoples on the basis of equality; | 
2. For the postponement of any final settlement towa 
until a transition period has given time for the coopera- towa 
tive effort for world reconstruction, which will be re- orga 
quired when hostilities end, to counteract the divisive } sign 
passions of war; i 


commission to study various plans for world government an 

“An reconstruction and to hold public hearings on them. Such a 

oy commission should include members of the government, Congress, 

a labor, business and farm representatives, economists, psycholo- 

: | ; gists, and members of church, peace, youth, consumers’ and 

— retugees who are now Caught in neutral countries and unoccupi 

e - + France, especially by opening up as wide opportunities as possible 

‘ in the Wnited States. 

q 

- 4 undercut fascism in the Axis countries, and thus give nope 

ae the people of all countries, can the democratic nations gain that 

i cooperation so necessary in bringing an early and fruitful ter- 

.. mination of hostilities. 

: 
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M PASSED BY ANNUAL MEETING 
| LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 


May 7-10, 1942 


Peace and Freedom, United States Section, meeting in 
social ¢haos and world-wide wars, reaffirms its loyalty to 
jroughout its history the League has sought to show the 
means for their gradual realization. The present hour is 
ireful study and indomitable courage. 


Peace 
more than absence of war or maintenance of order through 


iple ‘in human relations and can be found only where there 


Freedom 
a in society must accept much 
ts es to decisions and to express dif- 
cesses], Contr. to this freedom are all forms of dictator- 
li and’ based on race, class, creed 


thout justice. The present disintegration of our culture 
ices im) Our economic and political structures. The only 
develppment of a democratic social order in which the 
motlic| change can be utilized to enrich the life of all mem- 
3 task | > ahaa this ideal that the Women’s Interna- 


| 
LIGIES 
and 3. For a clear statement now of peace aims in 
| to | order that our own people can have assurances of our 


)) post-war purpose and that the peoples of all countries 
} may know the alternative to a continuation of the war; 


be 4. For a continuation and extension of present 
iza- government efforts to prepare to meet international 
war problems for the post-war world; 


st: 5, For. consistent expression of democratic prin- 
me. _._ ciples in the life of our own country as an inseparable 
fe | part of the effort to realize them throughout the world, 
| including protection against government or group inter- 
ference with freedom of conscience and speech, of as- 
sembly, and of channels of information without censor- 
Ore |. ship other than that of strictly military information; 
im- 6. For the correction of the assumption that there 
to | are superior and inferior races and of racial prejudices 
/ and the injustices which stem from them; 
7. For-such treatment of residents and citizens of 
ose this country whose origin relates them to nations opposed 
to us in this war, as accords with the respect for indi- 
viduals and with the rights of individuals on which 
est B democracy insists; 
8. For the immediate relief of peoples suffering 
under the deprivations of war; 


9. For widespread discussion of proposals looking 
ent toward limitation of national claims of sovereign rights, 


ra- towatd international disarmament, and toward world 
re- organization. in which peoples shall be represented, de- 
ivé § signed to provide for the common needs for social secur- 


, ity and for the promotion of the general progress of all. 


: 
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Japanese aliens residing in the United States, and to recommend 
appropriate action in each case. 
ministration to remove from 


niga 

pi 
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G. We urge the government to apply in government owned 
arsenals other 


| 


Pepper ‘Bill (S. 1080), which woud 


Resolutions a 
17. SEDITION LAW OF 1917 a 6) 


‘The Women’s International League for Peace and 


= 

Domestic 

1. GOVERNMENTAL: 

We United Government to follow 

proceeds to be used only for social services and the relief of ii 

B. We urge the administration to establish immediately i 

hearing boards, as recommended 5! the Tolan Committee, to e 

determine the loyalty of citizens of Japanese origin now deprived — 

of their constitutional rights, as well as German, Italian and _ 

ade 

furt 

7 

ectors on the Burma Koad and clsewher 

Government to reconsider its policy in regard = 

permitted to yolumteer for service in war zones, both at home — 2: 

and abroad. We also that the right of freedom 

it has been by the British government. fe) 

F. We urge the United States Government not to tolerate { 

any racial di ination in the application of civil service admin- = 

istration, or employment in any department of the government me 

or any branch of the armed forces. ae 

same fair 8 wor as are —— 

demanded of private industries. - \ | a 

| 

J e ivocate 
1291) calling for the of a national commission for 

B. We urge the introduction into the Congress of a resolu- = 
tion to lift the present Oriental Exclusion Act so as to allow . 4 

_ our Allies the Indians and Chinese to come to this country under _ 

the system. ~ 

w 

E. We op uch bills as the Bilbo Bill (S. 2397), 4 

would destroy American democracy and set up a totalitarian ee 

: state; the Smith and Vinson proposals which would destroy many = 

struggle. € oppose passage Reynolds-May Bill (S. 2479 i 

G. We oppose measures calling for a sales tax. 

q 

reedom, 

10, 1942, 

is greatly disturbed to see The Sedition Law of 1917 revived by ag 

this Administration, inas much as more than twenty years have a 

been insufficient to wipe out the blot our American record Pa: 

of and: ie arbitrary methods employed 

and injustices created in its enforcement. , a 

It seems to us peculiarly ominous that the bill should be 

revived now when we afe once more urged to fight to establish sae 

freedom from fear world, just as people then 

believed that they were to extend democracy to other ra 

peoples. 

We, therefore, appeal to you to see that no further prosecu- oe 

tions are made under the law and that it be allowed to lapse into Bars 

the obscurity which it so well deserves. - 

Resolutions adopted by the Annual Meeting may be obtained a 

as a complete set of 36 toons the National Executive Office in “a 

i Washington. We have space for only three in this issue, ‘ j ee: 


| 
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TOWARD A PLANETARY CIVILIZATION 


In looking back over the years, I have not the feeling that 
our efforts have been unreasonable. On the contrary, I have the 
impression that although the world was not ready to realize them 
the trend of development runs obviously and unmistakably toward 
the end that we have sought—a planetary civilization. Our 

barbarism, is, I have faith to believe, the forerunner of 


this. 

graduated with the first class which left Bryn Mawr College in 
1889, I have had a definite conscious purpose. This has integrated 
my life and made it one of continuous and increasing interest. 

I cannot be sure just how early I formulated my desire as a 
wish for better relations between human beings. In my work 
from say 1888 to 1915, my thoughts were mainly of economic 
improvement as a means to a larger end, as tending to produce 
more brotherly relations and also as likely to result from better 
relations. _The inner and the outer inter-act. I came to call 
myself a socialist; this is what I meant by that much abused word. 

When war came in 1914 I felt this at first mainly as a sense- 
less interruption of social-economic progress. I felt that war must 
be got- rid: of so that the threat of war might not interrupt and 
distort the course of this progress. Only gradually I came to 
understand at least partly how deeply war is intertwined with 

our 
ideas of what is right and of supreme importance. 

I see no chance of social progress apart from fundamental 
- Changes on both the economic and the political side, replacing 
national anarchy by organized cooperation of all peoples to 
further -their common interest, and replacing economic anarchy, 
based on the search for personal profit, by a great development 
of the cooperative spirit. Peace is too small a word for all this, 

,, too negative in its connotations. 
I have a very considerable distrust of government as such, 


and see no reason to be sure that a world government would be 


run by men very different in capacity and moral quality from 
those who govern national states. 

My thoughts run rather to international administration of 
those matters which are of common interest —to the setting up 
of international “authorities” to take charge of interests which 
concerns all peoples. They must act as trustees, in fact. The 

chology of a trustee is very different from that of a politician. 
The récord of the trustees is very different from that of the man 
who is “not in business for his health”. The trustees of our great 
hospitals, universities, public service foundations, and so forth, 


are much nearer to what we need than prime ministers or diplo- 


mats or bankers. 


professional service, 


If we are to have a world government I hope that it will not 
crystallize too early. It may be that it ought to evolve as some- 
thing very different from the national governments that we know. 


They are a historical development, with their executive, legislative, — 


powers of taxation, and armed forces. * 
My interest tends to concentrate on two fields, which by 
their very nature transcend national frontiers — the sea and the 


air. For the first, I dream of an international authority in control ‘ 


of all the seas and great international waterways, including 
Panama and Suez. No ship should be able to clear from or enter 
a harbor unless in possession of the required international papers 
in good order. The policing and safeguarding of the seas would 
be its province. The existence of such a body would leave little 
need for a navy to exercise international control. 

As to the air, I dream of an international Air Authority. 
This should own through appropriate agencies, all aircraft that 
regularly fly across frontiers; should license and supervise all air 
pilots, control all airdromes and flight conveniences, weather 
reports, signals, and so forth. It should control, too, all manu- 


; facture of aircraft. 


__I wish you would all re-read Kipling’s story NIGHT MAIL, 
with its picture of a personnel disciplined and trained for devoted 


____ In a world with no national armies, navies 

with such organized international services as the two proposed, 
it seems to me that the need for international armed forces would 
be.reduced to a minimum and that these would be hardly more 
military in purpose and spirit than a London policeman. 

_ Many of you will live to see developments that I shall not 
live to see, but my faith is that there will be vast development of 
international unity and this does not depend upon how fast it 
comes or in what precise shape, But—and this “but” is of 
fundamental importance — international unity is not in itself a 
solution. Unless this international unity has a moral quality, 
accepts the discipline of moral standards and possesses the quality 
of humanity, it will not be the unity. we are interested in. If it 
is autocratic and not cooperative in tone, it may be indeed a 
Frankenstein. 

_It is also essential, as I believe, that it should not be rigid, 
uniform and based on one model, but a natural and many sided 
fact developing by its own laws. 

Above all, if it is what I dream of, it will be imperfect, of 
course, like all human beings with their inevitable sufferings, and 
animated by a warm personal interest in serving the common good. 

EMILY GREENE BALCH. 

__ (Speech given by Miss Balch at the luncheon in her honor in 

Philadelphia, on May 7, 1942.) 


Four Lights Goes ne Paid Membership 


The Annual Meeting had an animated discussion at the 
Friday session on the future of FOUR LIGHTS. Telegrams and 
letters were read from branches who had no delegates in attend- 
ance. There was:lively expression, many questions. When the 
vote was called for, not a single opposing voice was heard to 
the motion that the annual dues be raised to a dollar and a half, 
fifty cents of which shall constitute a subscription to FOUR 
LIGHTS. The objection of those branches which disapproved of 
an increase in dues had been carefully considered, but the dele- 
gates present, who represented twelve states, decided unanimously 
that the W.I.L. would be strengthened by having a regular 
amr go to all members as a channel of communication and 


Therefore, beginning with this issue, FOUR LIGHTS will 
go to all members who pay their dues on the new basis — $1.50 
per year. If you are already a subscriber, we will carry your 
name until your state sends out its dues bills. We have a special 

- fund generously contributed for this carry-over between the end 
of last year’s subscriptions and the beginning of the dues-subscrip- 
tions. This has solved a complicated problem for us, and we are 
very grateful to all who have made it possible, including a number 
who have voluntarily offered their fifty cents until the new plan 
goes into effect. We should like some further additions to the 
fund, if possible. 

We cannot, unfortunately, begin at once to send the paper 
to every person now on the membership lists, including those 
who have not heretofore been subscribers. We wish we could 
afford to, but we cannot. It will continue to go only to those 
who have been subscribers, Then as the new dues come in, the 
names will be sent to us p tly from local Treasurers or from 
Washington, and FOUR LIGHTS will start at once. aE 


Literature Notes 

Extra copies of this issue with the Policies and Program 
may be obtained from the Literature office, 1924 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 5c a copy. Write for quantity prices. - 

WHY A W.1LL. IN WARTIME? A new flier tells how 
peace workers can express themselves constructively. At the 
Literature office, 50c per 100, $4.00 per 1000. 

LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY, by Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Scribncrs, $2.50. Twenty essays on “The Close 
of an Epoch,” “Good Neighbors,” “The Duty of Free Peoples,” 
“The Background of the Labor Problem,” etc. 

THE COMING AGE OF WORLD CONTROL, by Nich- 
olas Doman. Harpers, $3. The author, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Budapest, stresses the importance of supernational 
controls in a world organization which will ensure democracy. 

Order these, or other books from the National Literature 
Department in Philadelphia. 
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FOUR. LIGHTS 


Owned and published by Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom : 


National Literature Department 
1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONTHLY - TEN ISSUES A YEAR - OCTOBER TO JULY 


Subscription price 50c -- Single copies 5c 
25 copies, one issue, $1.00 postpaid 
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